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to be developed. Maret-Havens (1977) developed an index based on hours per week and weeks per year as well as number of years worked, but it is complex and has no direct intuitive interpretation (Huber and Spitze, 1982).
The massive work of Bowen and Finnegan (1969) did much to uncover a large number of variables related to women's labor force participation, including the woman's age, number and ages of children, other family income, unemployment rate, industrial and occupational mix, and wage rate. Interesting evidence on this subject has since been added by the guaranteed income experiments in New Jersey, Denver, and Seattle. It was found that married women in low-income families worked considerably less as outside income increased. This trend was true only to a minimal extent for their husbands (Ferber and Hirsch, 1978). Sweet (1968), Oppenheimer (1970), and others pointed to still more factors, such as the increased availability of substitutes for home-produced goods and services, the decline in the number of elderly who are cared for in the family, the higher divorce rate, and increased education. This list seems quite exhaustive. Researchers can, however, be faulted for frequently presenting a simple model of one-way causation, when in reality there are likely to be complex interactions.21
Take, for instance, the smaller number of children as an explanation for increased labor force participation. Several studies have found that women's work plans influence their fertility (Clare, 1957; Waite and Stolzenberg, 1976). This confirms the commonsense view that career-oriented women are likely to want fewer children.
Families have become smaller not only because there are fewer children, but also because adults such as parents and other relatives are more likely to live separately. This is considerably more expensive than living in an extended family. It is in part made possible by the additional income women earn, whether it helps them to maintain a separate household if divorced, to save up enough to live separately when they are old, or to help support a parent in a separate establishment.
As pointed out earlier, highly educated women are particularly likely to enter the labor market. Hence, education often is regarded as one more independent factor causing married women to work outside the home. Overlooked is the fact that investment in education is to a considerable extent made in anticipation of entering the labor market. No doubt women acquire education for other reasons, such as improving the mind, becoming a more valuable citizen, meeting a more promising
21 Two sets of authors who do concern themselves with the chicken-egg dilemma are Smith (1979b) and Waite and Stolzenberg (1976). from 42 percent in 1968 to 38 percent in 1977. The percentage of young women in professional, technical, and managerial jobs increased from 20 percent to 24 percent in the same time period.abor is not entirely a function of productive capacity: "Who you are matters as much as what you are able to contribute."for discrimination, is the failure to consider that spouses may forego maximization for a variety of personal reasons, and that traditions act as constraints on maximizing models.
